APPENDIX A
enterprise. This means that governments are prevented
from engaging in any tasks already performed to some
extent by private enterprise. Thus they cannot
provide people directly with things like food, drink,
clothing and fuel, which, in times of depression,
people most need. To do so would involve selling
these things in competition with existing enterprise,
which, by bankrupting private concerns, would make
the problem worse. Therefore, governments can only
invest money in all sorts of things not immediately and
urgently required. Thus, when people need elementary
consumption goods, to devote large quantities of
labour to the production of things like transatlantic
liners for carrying tourists about on the Atlantic
Ocean, or thousands of miles of beautiful roads for the
use of middle-class motor cars, or strips of elegant
park railings, is somehow wrong.
Moreover, if a government must adopt a policy of
public works every time there is a severe loss of
ordinary business confidence, this means that, in
course of time, public works must become more and
more useless as the useful schemes are completed.
Yet, since during each depression the elementary
needs of the working class remain unsatisfied, this
progressive uselessness of public worts must assume
ever more glaring proportions. It means that, although